WORK    AMONG    THE    POOR
In, the Prince asked the miner who opened the door. The
man recognised him, but stood dubiously In the door-
way. Then he said, 'Ay, ye can, sir. But my wife's sick,
if ye understand/
"The Prince didn't understand until he got Inside.
And then he did. In that dreadful little bare room the
miner's wife lay in the pangs of childbirth. For a mom-
ent the Prince stood looking at that twitching figure
under the rough bedding,
" If ye wouldn't mind holding her hand just for a
minute, she'd never forget it.' The Prince stepped up,
put down his hand and the mother's sought It and
clutched it."
The Prince tramped through the inud and cold for four
days. His search Into the life of the miners was penetrating.
He looked at their pay sheets and he asked the cost of their
food. As he passed from house to house, he was the object
of a tribute which was unique in his life. The photographers
and pressmen who usually gathered at his heels left him
almost alone. They waited in the towns, nearby, to gather
the facts for their stories; he had asked them not to follow
him and they obeyed. It is said that not one of the miners
in his long pilgrimage complained to him. They answered
his questions, but they did not grumble.
When the fourth day ended the Prince's companions were
very tired. They were motoring from Newcastle to Darling-
ton, hungry and exhausted, and Sir Noel Curtis Bennett
could contemplate nothing but the pleasures of sleep. On
the outskirts of Darlington they came upon a cluster of tall
chimneys. Fearing the worst, Sir Noel Curtis Bennett diverted
the Prince's attention to the opposite landscape, but he
failed. "What are those chimneys?" asked the Prince.
"They are part of the railway wagon works/9 he was told.
"Then we'll get out and see them/' was the answer.
The Prince found a small boy who took him to the fore-
man. He asked the man many questions and then hurried